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ABSTRACT , • , ' ' * 
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• INTllODUCTlON 

• • • * 

r 

A co^rehensive aivi adaptable system of organizational arrangements 
is proposed -^that will enable educational planners in Latin American • ^ 
countries to deyelop and deliver learning resources for use in programs 
of community educat ion- for ' community action/ A three-tier system of| 



learning resources ^centers is i^ropos^d: multimedia mega center at 

the higlf^t level, followed by district leve^l learning i*esources centers 

(DLRC's),and community level learning resources centers (CLRC's) in^ ^ 

— J- ^ ' ^ 

communities of size and need that could sypport^^uch centers. It is 

suggested that in. small communities of 2,500 or less, it may not be 

advisable to establish independent learning resource centers. Community 

education services should be provided to such commpnities on an urgent 

• L « 

basis by establishing community groups of various kincjs in such comadhities . 

These design notes were developed as part of the author's consultancy 
.to the USAID/San Jose State University project., "Learning Resources Center- 
Based Community Education Systems (LRCBCES)," and, submitted to th^ project 
director in the form of three memoranda, now appearing as parts. II, III 
and I^of this paper. * ^ 



i'. ■ ' 

^ . . * , • LEARNING^SOUkCES FOR COMMimTY^DUCATION': 

« .THE FIRST RUNG 



•Elsewhere, we have discussed the ^nature of community education 
■ for community action* including normative criteria for judging both means 
and ends of community education.^ We have also presented; in another "paper, 
a conceptualization of the lise of learning resources in community education 
forxoramunity action*. 2 xhe second paper' sought to underline the challenge 
in coordinating organizational actions and instructional actions that 
actualize national visions on the one hand and fujlfil local needs on the 
other. » 

In this papers we engage in ''progressive conceptttal focussing'' to 
conceptualize, in greater detail, the use-6f learning resources, and the 

r 

organization of theii" delivery, for community education at the first rung 
i , 

of wjiat will, ultimately,' emerge as a multilevel national, system of learning 

resources for a whole ''learning society." 

We must.cautaon the reader by saying , that this is nof presented as 

f 

a firm plan for every country on the use of learning resoultefes in community 
educatioil /or community, action at the community level. This still 
nothing more than a planning model that' suggests some , institutional solutions - 
which YiBye to be evaluated^ and adapted to the realities of the region or 
the country where this model is put tp work.^ 
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^H»S» Bhola, "Cpmmuni^ Eilucation foV Community Action: A MultifTame'work 
Mega Mpdel," a paper prepar^ for the USAID/^an Jose State University project 
Learning Resources Cente^-sSred Community Education Systems (Project No. 
^ 598-15-670-573), 1977. ^ 

^H.S. Bhola, "Conceptualizing the Use of Leari\ing Resoui^ces in . _ 

Community ^Education for Community Action: An Integrative General Model'," 
another paper 'prepared for the project described above, 1977. , 
•' • 

.^An institutional solution mky involve the invention of new organizational 
mechanisms or a re'structurijig c^ existing organizations. Second, it jnay 
involve the invention of ^new instiructional or organizational roles to carry 
out the new institutional purposes. n ' - ** ' 



• • k - -3- 

kearnin^ resour^s for a leamirig society 

*» , • «* * 

The vision of a learning society presented almost a decade ago by 
• • ^ ' 

i HutchinSj an American educator, seems like a practical ideal today. ^ Some 

comraunit/les of North America and Western Europe 4iave already becbme- ' 

learning societies* and have created the learning resources neede4 for those 

learning societies. Societies of t]ie Third World are now cteatiag spiall . 

parts ind elements that would, in the future, come together as learning 

resource systems for a learning society. r TJie present emphasis on nonformal 

education a^d community education is one ray of hope. The new communiCatipai 

media resources in various forms and wit^^ various institutignal sponsorships 

are parts of the network which is sldwly but steadily emerging. Literacy is 

spreading as is the transistor radio; the two viruses for a learning society. 

Here, then, is the first bit of planning advicex Whatever little is 

done by community educator^, by way of production , organization and 

* utilization of learning resources^for community education in their 

\ conmmnities and regions, must be considered a link in the ultimate ?{etwork 

of learning re'sources fpr a learning society. This would put all ^ch work 

in 'a larger national perspect^e. The realization that every little effort 

would have a. cumulative effect would^^ provide coimnunity workers with a . 

needed sense of optimism. * . 

Profitable inVestmont and distributive justice 

There should be anotjier dividend from bringing this larger perspective 
to bear on g&raraunity education work in communities and regions. Community, 
educators should become aware of their'.invi'sible clients, not living in 



iRobert M'. Hutchins, The Learning Society, "New York, N.Y. : Pra:eger> 

1968, 
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their particular community, hut yet part of tlifeir society. This should 



lead to an understanding of the need to make their/ investment in .learning 
r(BSOurces as profitable as pos^ible^^ij other woris^ materials produced 
for one community, withiil one program, should be made available to every^ , ^ 
person and community that wants them and can use them; prof ital^ly. Under- 
standably, some of the learning resources produced within a local 
program will be useful only t^o that local community but other materials 
would,* most likely, be of interest to others. Such marterials must be * 
accessible to others for the total society to profit as much aSs ppssible 
from their investment in learning resources. This would mean no t^. only good 
economics but also serve the interest of justice in the distribution of 
information and education. i A- 



Such general use o£ some of the material produced in the specific 
context of local programs or special projects would demand^ that institutional 
arrangements be made whereby such multiple use of ipaterials is in fact 
made possible. This would, at least, mean the establishment of some kind 
of learning resource centers which, among other functions , will assume the 
function of serving as repositories 'of such materials aad will then be 
able to catalog and distribute such materials to those who want them. 

Who is at' the first. rung? 

In this'p^per, we seek to discuss the use of learning resources (and 
their organization) for. community education at the. first rung of a multilevel 
system of learning fe^ources. But who is at the first rung? What kinds 
of commiinitie^i^and families do we have in view? We have in mind small 
communities. But how small has a community to be, to be a 3mall community? 
This is indeed a difficult qu^tion. Our answer is' that pferhaps a community 
of less than 2,5QO men, women and children could be considered a small ^ 
community. It would be a community that for reasons of small size and/or 



■ > ' ( ■ ' 

problems of resouf cres"can "not "afford ~a coiiii'uni"t)^~~Ieam center 
of Its own. i ' 

• Those communities that support populations between 2,500 and 5,000, we 
w^ll categorize as communities at the second rung and we would suggest 
models of leamj^ng resources for such communities in l^art IW below. 
We will call such learning resource centers at the second rung Community 
Learning Resource Centers (CLRC's). ' ^ • * 

As Figure l(page 6) would ind^ate, we have made provision for learning 
resource centers at the district level. We have called. them District Learning 
Resources Centers rDLRC's). These will be discussed as part of this section. 

The Special ^Projects are a class apart and, again, will not be 
discussed here. Finally, t|;ie national network of learning resources for^ 
a learning society will be^discussed elsewhere as also the problems of, ' 
urban community education. 



Community education in small communities ' 

^ In addition to the normative assumptions about means and ends of 
comSunity education for community action made in the twa^papers cited ^ 
earlier, the following have entered our consider^ions as we suggest this 
model of community educati<Jh at the first rung of the system: 
1. Community education systems should be built from the bottom up. 
Beginnings with community education should be made with the most remote, 
underprivileged and isolated communities. One shoul^d avoid the temptation to' 
start working where it. is the easiest to act> 

m * 

'2. The community group should be the primary setting for instruction, 

discussion, action, and evaluation. This would mean the establishment of 

discussion forums based on radio listening and other leami\tg resources. 

3. Communities should take most of the responsibility in definin£ objectives, 

I 
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organizing in structit>n, promoting motivation and actiop, and eval^Uating ' 
results. (T}ii8 should not ^n^an benign neglect of communitieg by community 
educators at. the district and nation^t levels. Indeed^ this woiild require 
iirtportant inputs from these levels find subtle and significant contributions 
to cultural dynamism.-) As .-part of the scheme for local initiative and 
local responsibility, "Self-Help Brigades" or group such as "Men/Women/ Youth 
for Better Tomprrow" should be created. * 
4. . While one or^eyen iltore "community centers" may be "constructed by 
local people, using local construction materials, and by contributing^* 
l^bor, an LRC need not be created in every community. .Apdeed, it would . 
be unrealistic, to areate LRC's in such small communities. After all, 
'learning can take place with learning materials but without a learning 
resources center. 

•5. We must use what already exists: existing social organization^ # 
existing instructional/socialization roles, communication patterns and 
traditional media. 

6. In terms 'of nevier media and materials, we suggest three: radio, 

picture sets, and prepackaged instructional kits. Films may be shown 

occassionally if the realities of the situation permit . Radio would be 

in the community, perhaps, already. I^*it is not there in a community, 

it is easy to introduce, Radit) reqii^res no infrastructure of roads ^nd • 

railways and is the medium of community education par excellence . 

Production cost/ are low. And delivery' costs have been sometimes as low 

as 2i pier peprson'^per hour. Mounted pictures or jjhotographyin size of 

X 14" are another useful medium of instruction. Pictures dispense the 

need to hav^ projectors, electricity or batteries. When mounted on strong 

f ' ' ' 

^ hardboard, they can last quite long. Instructional 'kits that incljade 

. . . , V 

pictures^ models, specimens and other \nstructional material are^another 
obvious choice. < ' ' ' 

. 11 ; 



/ 



r 



7. It should be understood that ev#n if there 4$ one literate in* a wbole * 
community, his .prds.enGite rha^es^it po§^?ible for the community tq use written 



... 
written 



materials. If any l.rt^atlf per ^on/^^lves the; c:oramunity,..tJien 
material? should become part o4^ the instructional strategy, i 

District learning resources centers-: the ba^kup^syrtem ' • 

If such a program of community e?iucat-ion is envisioned at^-^h^fl^vel 
of first rung communities, the following needs beteome, immediately, clear: 

1. Need for animation at#the community level which means cultural actio» 
on the part of suitably trained and sympathetic outsiders. In other words, 
we need a community organizer ro^. " ' r 

2. "^eed for radio broadcasts to be used in 'radio discussioir forums; picture 
sets on the, themes of agriculture, health, nutriti6n, family pltinning, etc., 
kits of various kinds; folderS, leaflets, and perhaps tin trunk libraries 
for circulation in the communities; »and \ 

3. Need for training of local cadre«s» 

* ' . /J ^ ' - • 

Thus, we need a DLRC vith the' three objectives of: 
>♦ 

Production and procurejnent , ' 
Training, and 

Field organization. ^ ^ . 

We are not suggesting that, new DLRC must ^e estab'lished in each case 
to begin initiatives in community educalJion. Reference is made here to 
our discussion of institutional integrations in the mega model which* 
suggests how existing institutions might \ie restrucjturted ' to fulfil the 
functions proposed: for a DLRC:^ ' * '\ 

^ ^ttfaio broadcasts^ Radio broadcasts should be the mdst important 
production activity of a DLRC. The radio transmission facilities may be 



^Bhola, Mega mod^ op.^ cit . , section E. 



owned %y the DLRC or may be available to the DLRC for part of the day in , 
consideration for money paid. 

Tapes of select j)rbgi*ams should be prepared 'for repeated use; for - 
availability to useM 'outside the area of broadcasting, and even in other 
Spanish speaking countries; and for use within the communitio^ when cheap 
tape-recorders become available withi^ the foresee^(Me / 

The DLRC should also prepare, folders/ leaf l^t^- an^|jP|^|^|rto be ^ 
read by literates living within these communities or tj^ be u^ed by literate 

» _ 

animators with their illiterate b?:ethreh. . ^ 

^ ^ic^ure ^ets . - To conWunicate 'iufonmation that xequires pictorial '-^ 
presentation, the DLRC*s should produce picture sets of photographs and 
graphics that' ^o with radio broadcasts or can be used indjependent ly * ' . 
within discussion fonims to learn an& to mak'e&Jflecisioris; on various aspects' 
of agriculture, he^Lfch and nutrition. . ' ' ' , / - -• 

Learning kits, ^ome learning fnay ^require i^ore than pictures and . * 
graphics. Act ya). specimens and other ^ealia 'tnay be nece^sa^. Por this 



the 



reason DLRC ^Ijpuld also b6 preparing some^ earning kit^for use- in 
first rung cc«ranuntties. These Icits should be. assembled in boxes made of. 
hard plastic so that they could be transported over large distances 
without damage. % ^ , 

> . Tin trunk book libfayiey. The DLRC should also function ^ars^tlSe'^'. 
he.adquarters fdr'a'network of mobile tin. >trunk libraries of books. These 
Librrarfes may be nothing more than 30-50 boo^ in ^ tin *rurik that may; 
be l^#t in a community wanting it for 2 to' 3 months^ New Hooks may be 
brought to. the library when possible, while some old ones may be removed.- 
The. tin trunk library hs^y itself, move from community %o community depfendin 
upon need and requirements. * * ' 

Training materials The DLRC should also prepare training materials 
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to be used by its community organizets^ in the training of cadres in the field. 
These training materiafs could be'in^JJfe fopi of tapes, slides and exercises 
that ,tr^inees"t;an work with. to. leaitj^aiTOto evaluate their performance. . 

' A^w6rkin§ sketcij for a DLRC is included on, the next* page. The 
organi'Zatioij of learning 'resources centers fqr the second rung communities 
will be discussed^in a sybseqiient sectioit. 
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LEARNING RESOURCES FOR COMMUNITY -EDUCATION: 



^ THE SECOND RUNG 



In the preceding, V we have discussed i possible method for the delivery 

of comtoinity education to small communities of^ss than 2,500 men, women and 

children that for reasons ofe size 'or scarcity of tesourc«s w^re unable to have 

a Learning Resources Center (LRC) of ^heit own. We jp^nted out that the best 

thing to 3o initially in such coraipunities would be\to ^lablish small discussion 

and action groups to be serviced frjh District Learning Resources Centers 

^(DlRC's). The DLRC»s were assigned three mainttasks of (a) production and 
" >. » 

procurement of learning resources, (b) training of personnel and local cadres, 

# 

and (c^ field Organization. A brief description of a DLRC was a;iso included v ^ 
in the preceding sectioir^;4h thjs section, we will attend to the nee^s pf 
the ' communities at the second rung as they prepare to participate iti coimnuility 
education for community action. > 



Communities at the second, rting . . - 

At the second rung of the system, we pjace those communities that are 
between^?, 500 'and 5,000 people, with homes^and farms so^otganized that a 
Community Learning Re,sources Center (CLRC) , when built, would be tcc^ssible 
to almost every one who wishes to use it. . ' ^ , ^ 

Some of these second rung cofliunities may Vt much IjMjger than 5,000-^^^?^ 
people. In such a case, more than one CLRC could be built in the same .way, . 
that some communities must b^* served by more^ than one elementary school. 

Community learning resources center (C^iRC) ' ♦ • ^ , \* 

The first basic principle that, could be stated in the jSlanning and 
organizatlbfi of .the CLRC would be that a CLRC should be community-centered i 
but not coBBBunity-bound . ft shoilld be community-centered in that should^ 
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be planD<^» constructed and programmed to serve the needs of the particular 
community where it is located. However, it. should not be cdmraunity-bound in 
the sense that it begins to see itself as self-contained inVelation to the 
totaj network of learning resources and isolated from the total learning 
society. . • / 

Such'CLRC's should borrow materials from the national network of 

'J . 

.learning resources (to be described later) , and should depend heavily upon 
the production, and training service? of the DLRC's. The relationship^ 

'^•'^^ng thes^ centers at three different levels should be mutxial and reciprocal.'^ 
Materials*developedwitJiin the special context of the CLRC's shpuld be made - 
available to the.DIRC's and even to the institutions that constitute "^he 
national network of learning resources and materials. On the other hand, 
some CLRC's may have an outyreach program that serves the first rung communities 
that we have discussed before. Thus instead of all first rung^ communities 
being served out of a DLRC, some. of those may be served out of CLRC's. 

Some CLRd scanarips * . ' . , 

7 ' ' 

t * - •• 

OncQ, again, we must raise some caution. As planners conceptualizing < 
the use of lemming resources in community education for community a#tion, 
what we can .suggest here are sonfe criteria to "be kept in m^d while pj^inning 

resulting from the application of those criteria in hypothetical situations. 
We offer no prescriptions that wpuld^e good for*all communities in Latl!t 
America, for all timesi Loc^l policy makers and their aids bperiftttg within 
their own Wcio-political, economic and institutional realities ffll have to 
design their o}fii sittiation-specific solutions once they have learnt these 

graeral conceptual skills. It is possible to conceive tl^t some, sfolut ions 

•» * ' - 

invfented by local policy making groups do not everi include th^ establlsHment 

• -' • ' 17 



CLRfc's, for the Second rung ronnnunities; and.a couple of different- designs 



(Of a CLRC. Different kinds of teaching/ 1 earn 



ng philosophies would lead to 



choices of different media of instruction or self-instruction. That may mean 
different kinds of center facilities and ''differential use o^ space available 

• • . •• • ■ •* 

in a CLRG. The organizational and instructional, roles and cadtes developed 
for the community educationjprpgram must also diffehr signif icant^ly from . * 
region to region. ^ 

We suggest the following criteria in the organization of CLRC's: 
1 . '^^^pjmnunity organization and community eduction should begin f ir^t . A 
CLRC should no^ be mechanistically nailed on the community from' outside, 



but instead the need for such a CLRC should grow from within the coi^nity. 
In other words, the community should^ecid.e if t?kciy really do need i CLRC. 
*The center should not be allowed to stand in th^ way of community education. 

2. If the need for ^ CLRC is felft, or has been understood, "it should be 

' « > ' , ' \ ' 

Vplanned in collaboration jwith the community. The xhpice of location,, the 
^ * • ^ * ' , fc " ' 

facilities it should have, the relative contributions of government' and 

•local peoples to the construction. <hd maintenance of th^ center should all 

(be discussed fully and careful\l.y witnin* the community. 

• * ♦ * < ' 

3. The plans for a builtiing, i^ a-buiiding is planned, should be shown to 
a suitable architect. The choice -of the architect itself is crucial. The 
bi^^«!*il^|i^hould bl* esplQgically congruent V^t^ the'*' ^environment. Local materials 
must be used in the coristruct-ion of the CLRC, klso, as far as possible, ' 
locals labor. ' ' . * * ; ' \ 

4. . The choice of Ijeirflifig methodologies and of media sho\jld be congruent 

with thfe existing cultural realities. Yet \X would be absurd to go put of' 

the way to be. conservative and npj use^ the^ newer media that are available. 

This, would mean tha£^traditional ipedia would 'form the Cor^of teaching- learning 

/ 

at such CLRC's-. Ainong the, new techbologies would'be radio, .tape recordings, 
polaroid cameras; in some cases ,ihand-held TV cameras with facilities for 
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Arldeo-tape viewing; ru'r»l newspapers, litrary booKsr, specimens and realiii 

« ' » • 

^rranged as a museum, perhaps. 
S.; The CLRC should not be allowed to^coitfe elitist fn terms of its programs 
and in terms of ijhe media tecthno logics it us^s. Yet, it would be tragic to 
l>e contemptuous of the people it seeks to senre^. Sucli a CLRC should be 
conceived of as a ;''common man,*s university*; an^ should ultimately fulfil • , 
all the instructional needs ofV such communities/ • . ^ * 

Two different scenafids. for -such' QLBCs.^'in Latin American -countries 



follow. . 



4. r 
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BGENARIO, I - 

Connamity feducatlon in. San Simoh De Cocuy> Venezuela' ' v 
# ' ^ r ^ ' — ' v ■ 

The fallowing scenario fo;r a possible-CLRC was dJveloped.by Ms. Bette^ 
BootK as a project for the graduate seminar, EducatitJn and* Change in 
Societies (H560), taught by Professor H.S. Bhola in the -School o^ Education,- 
Indiana University, in the Spring of 1977. To enable students to *put their 
ideas on development*, mod enii nation, institution building alid education to^ ^ 
work, a clesigij exercise had Ijeen included- as pa^ of the course requirement. 
This design exercise' required that the student study the political,- socio- 
economic and existing educational and communication infrastructures in a 



country of his or her choice and then ^>r&pose a community education system; ' 
fOT^e -^^ masses in that country, leaning heavilj^ on the use of learning 
resources. A, paper *y the present writer, entitled,, "Cpmmunijt^ Education 
for Commmity Action: A Multiframework Mega Model,*' was made available 
to the j[Toup as a background dociment. \ ^ * * 

The community, Bette Booth is designing for, lies in the Venezuelan. 
Amazonas and respited from the coloniz^ltion effort of the Venezualan 
government through a special developmental agency, the CODESUR. < 

San Simon De, Cocuy is' oj^e of a clus,tei;^ of three ot four comkunities, 
in the midst of the Amazon jungles, far awtfy from everywhere else. Wiile it 
is isola^, it is^not inaccessible. An all-weather runway artd a road connect 
it to the outside world and ;:h5. capital /city; whitt has the resourc'es g:enerated 
from thife nation*s oil wells and has the will to colonize the area. Thus, > 
it is an interesting ease of comunity edudatioij partj.cip^ting in the very 
birtlfi of a Community rather than serving the educational needs of a ccmrunity 
With a history and traditiph. It is community ^^catioh for social construct idn 



rather than for reconstruQtiQn. 
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The ethnic and tlass mix. of the community which is fast emerging ^is 
Complex: members of the Indian tribes still roamingf in the Amazonas (the 
w'Maquiritar'e, theJWaica, the Yanomano) ; ^qme from the^ Indians of the i*iver 



culture who^aS farmers^ hunters and-^raders are familiar with the ways of 

^ ; . ^' ' ' • ' \ , - . 

the Latin people, and thft Latins themselves Who have come as military 

officers, elite development officials and entrepreneurs. The CODESUR has 

do^e a lot of social, and scientific research to do the^best job of colonization 

' j^ssibleT They have planS'*for agricultute, hjialth,^ small and large s(pa^e 

industiy, collective^^ci^ion making at ^th^ community level and of saving 

the traditional, forms of cuWSEPe including the folk art. forms of the jungle 

cultures* . ^ , f ' . ' 

The curricular^spirations of such a community have been seen, b^ 

# • 

Booth,' to include liTeracy teaching ^n SpanTsTT," history Mid folklore, 

Agriculture, nutrition and childcare, construction and crafts, leadership 

training and conscientization» Understandably, the group» is seiyi as an 

important setting for comntunity education. Therefore, the establishment of. 

radio forums; has been emphatically recommended. ^ 

To actualize the abfve curticular aspirations, the following* staff has - 

# ,^ • _ 

T)een proposfed, for theXLRC:; • 

' * * " 

agricultural extension agents 

— hbme extension a^ent * ^ ^ • ' . - 

—health educator , > 

ihformation officer with assistants to include media production staff* 
radio production staff, and library and media coordinator * . , 

It is recommended that 'the training of' this staff should be. given 
special attention. They should leam to be social catalysts without coming 
to be in charge of the connrOnity they are really meant to serv#. 

A rough sketch of facilities to be* built, in such a CLRC is proposed 
on the nextJ^S^* Notice the inclusion of the Latin pitio in the architectural 
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Figure 3. A proposc^d design for a CLRG ft>r 
a community iir Venezuela. 
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clinatf/of Venezuelan Amazonas. Notice also, the separtion of the workshops 



design of the CLRC and the uses to which it could be put in the, tropical 
clinatf/of Venezuelan Amazonas. Not: 

and kitchen from the nain building. 

• ^ 

Booth eiq>hasises **small ;&edia** as defined by Wilbur Schramm. Radio 
once agaiiiplays the central Tole. Money is not a problem ^ere, and there is 
no rad^i<aJtion nearby to hook into. So, a radio st^ion is' planned for the 
CLRC, itself. Books are given a place of pride. Other equipment propised for 
the center is: ^ * 
Films and film projectors 

Slides and slide projectors ^ ^ , 

Tapes and tape recorders 

Slide tape presentations 

Records and record players ).* . 

electric typewriters- 

Duplicators \- • 

' Vl * •• -Y 

Cameras, especially polaroid cSneras. • • ^ 
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7^ SCENARIO, II 

jy Comiminity Center in Peru 

This is the second scenario that resulted froin'H560, Education and 
Change in Societies, a seminar taught in the School of Education, Indiana. 
University, by Professor H.S. Bhola,in the Spring of 1977. The scenario 
was developed by Ms. Barbara Amen. It should be not-ed that Ms. Amen* had 
not had' any fir$t-hand experience^pf the cultural, political and socio- 
economic realities of Latin America. The scenario was developed on" the 
basis of Peruvian realities as written up in books and. other documents. 

Amen designs for communities in Peruvian Sierra dotted by small, free 
holding communiti^es^ of the QuQ,chua- speaking Indians and ill-organized 
haciendas .of the Mestizos whiere the Indian works. She notes that most of 
these communities live by faiiming aiid herding sheep and llama; and some send 
men out to work seasonally in industrial and mining centers. She not6» also 
that the Sierra Indians do have a form of community govemment btfsed on ^ 
tradition which ^elects local leaders and already provides channels for 
community action. She notes also that traditional cultural norms of the 
Indian teach restrain^ disapprove of display of emotion and forceful behavior, 
and even self -express ion as we understand it- There is a lack of emphasis 
on personal uniqueness and focuJ on the needs of the social group. Appropriately, 
Amen makes the suggestion that we take these positives and ;iegatiyes in . 
yi^yi as we plan community education for community action for these communities 
in the Peruvian Sierra. 

Rightly so, Amen's interest is in Teaming needs first, and in learning 
resources second. She calls her center a ''community center" rather than a ' 
"learning resources center." In operatibnal terms, however,! the distinction is 

lost because the comntmity center as proposed by her, doi^s become a place 

J- ^ ' . 
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where learning resources hre stored and utilize<f. ^ 

Amen*focuses on four program elements: (1) nutrition, (2) agriculture,^ ^ 
(3) literacy and ^) folic arts and crafts. She suggests two clear phases in 
the program, one building upon the other: 



First phase 

Nutrition^^emphasis on 

protein intake, especially 
of pregnant mothers 



Agriculture, also vegetable 
gardening 



Secoud phase^ 



Training ^in speaking Spanish 



Folk arts and craftsVfor extra 
income 



f 



Becomes a more comprehensive 

program, includes training 

of local cadres of health 

workers 
# 

Perhaps the introduction of new 
.crops, leads to purchase of 

stools and some^ agricultural 
machinery, also agro-industry 
such as dairy farming and 
tanning of skins, canning, and 
wool processing 

More advanced training in literacy 

and numeracy in the Spanish 
^ language 

Perhaps a cooperative for both 
product ioji and marketing of 
handicrafts 

Drug education programs, programs 
to stop drift to the city of 
Lima 



\Jsing the existing community organization. Amen suggests the creation 
of an arrangemeritL called ''.community work time^' which obligates each individual 
in ^the community to put in some time every week in the development of a 
community project. (The construction of a community center could be one such 
project.) • • 

A design for such a community centfer is suggested on the next page. 



The learning resources -proposed for such a center are: 
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A - Coimnunity meeting room including a small library and projection 
equipment . ' . • 

B - Agricultural center 

*C - Experimental vegetable and flower garden 
D - Tool storage room ' ^ 

E - Medical clinic with a twp-bed room for serious cases 
1^ - School/ movable divider-s make different divisions possible 
G - Other wings that may be added later , 



Figure U- A community learning resources * 
building and its component parts. 
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^ Agricyl^al machinery and tools 
radio s^ts 

demonstration materials and specimens ' . . 

picture sets^i]^ lea^ming materials kits. ^ 
' Once again, the-usefulness of the *^group*I is emphasised. Also, a back 
up system is assumed at the regional (dist^^ct) atid national levels. A Regional 
center 6t some sort (DLRC> is- expected to help by. providing material inputs 
which only^he government can provide, ^tore importantly, the regional centei^ is 
expected to provide help in training local cadres, marketing of goods and 
services produced in the community, and eicpert consultancies o<i all the 
vati'ou? aspects of agriculture, animal husbandry, heal.th, and* management qf 
agro-businesses. This Same regional center, or one at the national level, is * 
supposed^ to circulate instructional ^laterlals such as films and demonstration 
kits. ' ■ . " - 
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LEARNING RESOURCES FOR C(MiUNITY EDUCATION: 
A MULTIMEDIA MEGA CENTER 



For some readers, the second | title^'of this section will have a familiar 
ring. In an^ earlier"* paper, I have proposed a multiframework mega model of< 
community education for community action.^ I now proposfe a laultimedia mega 
/ center of learning .resources as part of an overall instructional strategy 
for community education for community action. Any sensible institutional 
planning for a national system of community education will require that 
national resources be harness^ to provide instructional media support 
to the various community «educat ion programs in a dev^^oping country. This 
paper is an initial effort towards sucli institutional planning in the Third • ^ 
World countries that are, typi.cally, etonomies "of scarcities; and have, 
mostly, ihadequate infrastructures of communication. 

The dilemma exists but is possible to xesolve *' . 

. Earlier, we have beeft emphasising the need loca^ initiatives in. \ 
community education. We suggested th^ community 'f ducat ion progr^s should - 
respond to local needs, be locally designed, and use folk media and existent 

jjatterns'of communication and socialization. Now, on the other hand, we are 
talking of institutional planning at the nationa'l level for creating what 
we have called a multimedia mega center. Isn't that a contradiction? How , 
can we produce instructional and communication messages in a centrally- 

• rotated multimedia mega center to be meaningful to all those communities^ t^l^ 
we assert have their very own special communication needsZ^sn't there 



H.S. BKola, Jxommuhity Education for Community Action: M Multiframework y 
Meja Model/* a paper prepared for the/USi^D/San Jose State University i^roject, ^ ^ 
Learning Resources Centey-Based Conpunity Education Systems (Project No^. 
5?8- 15-670-5^73) , 1977: ^ \~ ^ 
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indeed a dilemma in the whole idea of central ized^lanning to generate local, 
initiative^lPv^ dilemma, fortiinately, may be mqre apparel tflan real. 
^ Centralized planning, indeed?^ seemsTnecessary to give any society a 
central purpose. This need not .mean, of course, the enft^rcement of one 
dogmatic future, ^here is no reason why a society could not decidc^o have 
an open-ended future. But such an open-ended future may yet have to be planned. 
Centralized planning must indeed be unohprtaken Xd generate a movement within' 
which local initiatives for community education for community action can 
take plac^^ Also, as I have indicated in my mega mod^Upaper, the national 
purpose will have to he reiT)vented in' each local community. This would mean 
that an open-ended developmental process would have to be generated in 
each community instead of, imposing:^pre-designed development projects on * 
powerless local communities. The institutional arrangements that are created 
at the national level to make progress towards these new directiptfs, will 
have to take the form of enabling organizations, that enable local communities ' 
to invent their own means to developmental ends locally-invented.^ The^e 
central insitutions must, in addition, supply the inputs that cannot be 
locally generated by individual communities for actualizing their developmental 
needs and aspirations. f 

* However, this sti^l may not answ^er mBh-c^ncem of /some ir} regard to 
the production of general messages in a la megaVcenter m a central 

location that would yet serve the purposes of .communicating meanings to local 
communitiei engaged in the satisfaction of specific, locally-determined 
needs. At first sight, this may even seem impossible to reconcile, but there 
are possibilities: 

Fiirst, there ^r'e some -messages that can be. centrally produced beeause 
they are of general usefulness and might, therefore, be universally consumfed 
within a society. Documentary films that interpret the natiorial heritage *to 



the *nationjw||uld ^be an obVious example of such general messages. The contri-. 

but ion S' of various social, ethnic and regional groups to the cultural, 

< 

social or economic asppcts of a society must be shaded and^ brought ^to the 
attention of all the people by f|^ and television. Again, wthe messages 
seeking to build a national .identity; to create ethnic^ an<J racial harmony; 
to teach econoiflic, social* and scientific literacy; and to develop a skil^^ed 
community can all be ^centr^liy produced. ^ ^ ' ' 

Second, general messages can be so produced that those may l«ad to 
discussion* ctf problems in specific local settings and to the invention of 
solutions, unique to , a «oramunity, or are^. Our knowledge of instructional 
development processes and of message design can enable us to produce such 
.usages. • ^ • 

Thir.d, central facilities of a national multimedia mega center may 
be made available to groups to produce less than gen,ei;al messages and message 
-systems messages that serve special client groups. Mass mediff technologies 
today hart^. ma4e it^oa^ible to specialize message making to produce 
specjial messages, for special publics, at Small costs. In other words, 
centralized facilities may be used to produce Qommunity-specific messaged 
on yideo jtapes anrf film. 

•Fourth, a division of labor may b^ deyeloped among the multimedia mega 
center andvjocal and di^fcrict community centers in ^regard to the production 

of materials. Multimedia instructional packages may be planned. P^rts of 

^ ' ?^ 

these multimedia instructional packages may be produced at the mega center 
while other parts may be produced locally within the community ank/or- at 
the dil&trict learning resources center that serves such a conaJnunity. 



J 
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Institutional arrangements for ^ / . . • 

a multimedia mega center . * ' . ' ' 

The institutional arrangements needed for d^eloping an overall strategy 

^ f or leamiiTg resources for community education will consist of tWo organ- 

izational mechanisms: ' ^ ,\ - ' ^ 

» 

t 1, A fund for the learning society;^ and 
' • 2, A multimedia iqega center. 

The fund for the learning society will be a device for raising and 

^ ..... , ^ - * * , f 

holding funds for the establishment and promotion of all learning resource 

institutions in a country, for establishing ge^er^l production and distribution 

policies and for phe review of such policies on a continuous basis.. 

The iiailtimedia mega center will , start as a conglomerate including many 

Afferent ijistructional media el^ents: (1) a non-projected materials unit^; 

that produces charts, pos^ei4, graphics, specimens, models aod kits; .(2) 

radio transmission with production facilities; (3) a documentyy film 

production unit; (4) television production studios and transmissicp facilities; 

. (5) a film unit for producing instructional films; ^6) a textbook research 

unit for producing school books as well as books for the new literate adults 

coming out of literacy classes; (7) a printing pr^ssj^th facilities to • 

produce books, and multicolored charts, posters and other didactic materials; ' 

(8) a lending library for loan of books, films and tape recordings for the 

ctommunities all ovej* the country; dnd (9) a correspondisnce education bureau^ 

^^As development communication needs of the country* expand and become 

, mor^and more articulated and urgent; institutional experience is gained; ^ 

and resources become >ivai lab le, different elements 'of this multimedia mega 

center may split from the mega center and become institutionaF'ized as 

separate organizational entities. For instance, the radio element of the mega 

center may ^plit to become a separate institution called- the Public Radios 

Broadcasting System. A separate National Documentary Production Unit may 
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-pome '%bout. Television services, again, may. separate to develop into a 
, J N/itional Television Network wi^h appropriate* boosted stations and caUle 
distrilpution systems*. S<petime, in the future/ a separate 'Center for 'the 
Production of Instructional Tilms may be created. Textbook*. production may 
separate to ^become a Textbook Research Bureay and a Center for Books for the 
,New Reading Publics. The print shop in the mega' center may leave to become 
a J^ational Printing Pr^ss with facilities for production of books as well 
as other pictorial materials. Library services may develop^into a National 
Library System, a National Film library and a Library of Tapes; What 
remains may become aji Instmictibnal Materials .Center for a distri.ct level 
school system. ^ ' . ^ , ' 

The elem0hts of a multimedia mega cen^eifp^ showing a possible pattern 
* of separation and in^epeitdent institutionaliiation of various elements, is 
shown in Figure-5 on tlfe next page. 

^ i' 

Policies on- firojjtrement of ^j^^ *. 

instructional materials * • ' 

Part of the plans for the provision of instructional resources for 

- ■ , V • 

conmunity education for ^community action' implied in the Fund and the Mega 
Center above cQuld be mo^t easily subverted by improper, policies J.n regard 
*to the procur^nftit and purchase of instructional materials for the center. 
The easiest way^ to kill such a center, forever, would be Xo import free, or 
at great cost, a wholfe' library o^^films and doqumerrtary f'ilms'from U.S.A., 
t Canada and Europe. Similarly, books, charts, posters and models could be 
^ * imported and the project for th^ provision oF community education materials 
. be forever doomed. *^ . ^ 



Khile equipment will have to be import^, as' also some matejials and 
; ■ raw stocks such as fl.ln and even pa^r, '.instructional natel-ials should be • 

ittported from outside almcftt never, or only in the most exceptional cases., 

er|c \ - ' 
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Figure-5. The elements of a multimedia 
mega center^ showing a possible pattern 
of separation and independent institutional- 

^ ization of varipus elements. 
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Whe^ such materials must be imported ot are received as gifts from outside'^ 
governments, these must alw.^ys be adapted (by editing, dubbjln^fpr adding new - 
50und tracks) before these are released to the communities ^within a 
^different socib-economic and cultural situation. This .would mean that 
practically afll,of the material in such d Ntega Center, and distributed by 
it, would have been locally or regionally produced. ^ 
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' ' ^ SPECIAL PROJECTS: APARt OF. THE WHOLE ' > 

It would not- difficult to come across .in any de^eloplng^jSuiJtrA 

* ■ * \ 

special projects that have been designed to serve immediate community % 



education needs or the needs of fearning materials for community, education A» J ^ 

[ ^ 

programs. ^ Quite often special projects arise from the need of leadjBrship -fo^ 
crisis management or to make a demonstration to the public that tlje government^ 



•is interested in a particular pi^oblem, in a^ particular region, for a 
particular ethnic group or social class . Such special projects may sometimes' 
be described as demonstration project?, or pilot projects or may be 
pretentiously described as experimental proj-eots. These, special projects 
may hjive national ^scope^ or be orieated to the region, district or a c-OBwuftity. 

r 

Most have been known to ^^nguish after the first flush of enthusiasm and 

Yuss! ^ni ^ ^ - * <^ 

/ 

Criteria for establishing " . ^ , ^ 

special projects 

Some criteria can be established for the design ^ind implementation of 
special projects: * . ^ ' " , 



1. Special projects should meet important and immedia^te needs-of a community' 
or ^a r;egion. ^ ^ 

2. Special projects mus^ be conqeived in^a sy^tepi perspective that responds 
to national vision, national resources and structuril possibilities in the 
short and the long term. In other words, decisions should be made at the ' 
time of planning a special project as to how it would fit into^the ^otal 
prospecti>7e plans of the country, ho^T^he special project .will expand and in 
what phases, and how the various institutional arrangements will be handled. 

3. Special projects must play a\generative role in the actualization of fhe 
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ultimate national vision in regard to community ^educatign^ for coftanunity 
action and in regard to the provision of instructional resources needed for 
the implementation of that national vision. Thus, the special project would^ 
be the first crystal that statts th? process of social/institutional 
<:rystalization resulting ultima^^ly in a national system of coirownity 
^cation supported by^a system of learning resources for a learning society. 

Examples of special prol^ts 

Examples of special projects are easy, to gather frofn the' literature 
of. community education for community action in Latin Mierica and elsewhere. • 
Some of these projects have succeeded beyond expectation and some have 
failed, perhaps, because they did or did .think 9f .future -plans as they ' 
implemented present actioif: Here are some tases: ^ " ♦ 



National level 



ACPO, SENA 



RegionaJ level 



District level 



Cultural missions 



Service centers 



Local level 



Community education centers 



Many of these special proj Ml s, actually at work in different countries,* 
/are inter-level projects such as Leader^ip-FolJowersh!p communication 
through video-tapes in Canada and in Tanzahi^a*; radio broadcasting with 
radio forums in India, etc. 



^ . DESIGNI5IG IN CONTEXT, iY OBJECTIVE , 

4 

'It would not be redundant to remind outselves that the design of • ^ 
roultimedia^roega systems^ and centers for a learning society afid development 
of the coiranunity education sy^tems^ that are created-*to^ serve underprivileged 
communities will admit of many and varied solutions. Prospective planning 
will havg^to be specific to leach cultural and socio-political reality. 
Systems will have tp be designed/in •context and beginning step's will' have . 
*to relate to immediate objectives, * ' > 

V 

V 

Two roads to the same destination . / 

In regard to the creation of leairiing resource systems that can 

effectively serve the needs Qf comsminity education for community action, 

one can use two different roads and yet reach t/he same destination. For 
* ■ 

example, one could focus on building a national system of learning resources; 
and, secondarily develop ancillary programs whereby these materials are 
used iij different ways, and in different settings, to serve different 
community information needs. SucH a s/stem over the years could lead to 
what is represented in Figure-6. Learning resources of various kii^ds -(films, 
radio^ TV, books, graphics, etc.) are located witHin appropriate institutions 
at various levels (national,* regional, district and community) to come 
together into a comprehensive syst«n of learning resources for a learning 
society. • 

One could' take another road to the same destination. One coujd^j^^iiat 
is, build a national system for the delivery of community'^ education for 
community action to all communities in the nation; and at each level, and 
within ^various appropriate institutions of ' community education, could locate 
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learning resource components to serve special institutipnal purposes at 
that level. Figure-7 suggest^ such a national network of community education' 
from the national through, regional and district to the community level 
with learning resource components byilt into the community education 
delivery system at all its various levels. . . 

Finally, some countries would be able ta' follow neither the one nor 
the other of approaches discussed above in b. comprehensive way so as to 
cover the nation and thus *to serve all communities. They may, 'as have been ./ 
suggested earlier, want to start special projects as represented in Figure-8. } 
Such special projects may often become the foundation stone for a comprehensive 
learning resources^ system if organizational mechanisms can be created that 
would in the immediate run serve the purposes of all the special projects 
and later serve other clients in the society as shown in Figure-9. 

Conclusions ^ , • 

Planning is a process that deals with the future; and the^ future, 
by definition, i^ unknown. I^owing the present helps to understand the future 
and, therefore, to plan for it* However, the preseirt is n^t experienced by 
each community in the same way that by planning for one we 'could plan for all. 
It is for this reason, therefor^ that planning can seldom give a particular 
community the prescription for its development. All a planning exea^ise 
of the present kind can contribute i$ to lay bare the*calculus of means and 
ends, marshall all the variables, and help participants engage s'elf-consciously 
in a process of progressive focussing of general ideas to their specific . ^ - 
conditions to invent solutions uniquely their own. 

■ ' • : M -■ ■ 
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Figure-7./ coiiipreheris^.ve, national system for the deliver;^ ^ ^ 
of community irfpcation for corajnunity action, with learning 
"Vesources'com^nents built int<3^ the system at various leVels* 
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^'figVire-Q'. Comnainity cefitSrs under a special project ^eing 
served from a central earning resources center. Such " 
a central lelirning resources center could at some later 
time begin to ^serve clients other, than those served \y} 
th« special project, * - - ^. 
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